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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Every age is characterized by certain traits peculiar to 
itself. There are events, which from the close relation 
they bear to the-age, may be termed emphatically its own, 
inasmuch as the concurrence of the same causes that re- 
sulted in their production in another age, would have 
failed of producing like effects. These events constitute 
the prominent features in the history of an era. They 
are the land-marks upon which posterity may read in- 
scribed in letters of fire, the true character of the period 
whose memorials they are. 

In the analysis of important events, and in tracing out 
grand effects to definite causes, the most flagrant errors 
are frequently committed. The magnitude of the event 
seems to engender in minds anticipatious of a correspond- 
ing cause. With this one idea prominent in their minds, 
they hurry along in the pursuit, expecting momentarily 
that the sought-for object will burst upon their view like 
the noon-day sun, not to be mistaken. Such persons may 
be said emphatically to pursue after phantoms—« beckon- 
ing shapes” of their own creation—an “ ignis futuus,”’ 
which allures them onward and onward, until involved 
inextricably within the wildering mazes of their own 
over-wrought imaginations, it abandons them to grope 
their way out in darkness. A satisfactory conclusion can 
never be arrived at by investigation of this kind. As rea- 
sonable would be the supposition that by tracing the down- 
ward meanderings of a stream, any approximation could 
be made to its source. In the enthusiasm and ardor of 
the pursuit, all inferior objects are passed unnoticed ; 
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hence failure is inevitable, for it is upon the close observa- 
tion of these minor matters that success in the enterprise 
exclusively depends. That an event may be successfully 
traced to its primary cause, the operation must be slow, 
accurate and uniform. It is not a matter of progression, 
as some would make it; on the contrary, every step is 
literally a retrograde one, tending undeviatingly to a cen- 
tral point. Between an event and its cause there extends 
one unbroken chain of connecting links. So that if in 
tracing out this connection a single link be lost, the whole 
must fall to the ground, and all attempt at arriving at any 
definite result prove abortive. 

But even when after the deepest and most laborious re- 
search, an eveut has been accurately followed down 
through each successive stage to its source, even then but 
a glimpse, as it were, has been obtained of the real ob- 
ject of pursuit. The cause as thus discovered, when com- 
pared with the effect, is apparently too disproportionate 
to give satisfaction. Our ideas of the actual relation sub- 
sisting between the two, and the bearing of the one upon 
the other, are still in embryo, as crude and vague as ever. 
This is attested by the surprise usually manifested when 
the prime cause of any great revolution in the political 
or social world has been brought to light; and to those 
whose mental vision extends no farther than this cause, as 
thus presented to view, regarding it as embodying in itself 
the seed and substance of these mighty effects, it may 
well appear anomalous. Point out to the savage, wholly 
ignorant of the combustible quality of gunpowder, some gi- 
gantic fabric, the work of a century perhaps, and then af- 
firm that with a single spark you could in a moment’s time 
lay the whole in ruins, think you he will credit the asser- 
tion? And yet the cases are exactly analogous; and it 
would be as reasonable to expect credence in the one in- 
stance as in the other. To convince the savage that the 
spark was adequate to the end proposed, you must take 
him to the very spot, discover to his view the latent mag- 
azine, and acquaint him by actual experiment with the 

roperties of its contents. So in order that the mind may 
bs fully satisfied of the adequacy of slight causes to ef- 
fect mighty results, it must dive into the very depths 
of the age, explore each penetralian recess, and disclose 
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to its own vision the vast magazines of deadly material 
there concealed. The first cause of an event as it greets 
the view slight and insignificant, is the mere spark; the 
age constitutes the grand magazine to whose contents the 
match is applied ; but it is the spirit of the age that gives 
aim and efficacy to the explosion—that wings with tre- 
mendous impetus the bolt, or causes it to fall harmless to 
the earth. It is the master power that, when the tempest 
is raging wildly around, threatening indiscriminate wreck 
and ruin, reigns in its undirected fury and sends it sped 
with tenfold force along one prescribed track. The voice 
of God, speaking indirectly through the age, and control- 
ing each event according to his pleasure ; inaudible, save 
in its own mighty but mysterious workings. For a time, 
indeed, the spirit of an age may appear benumbed and 
dormant, but it is the restless dormancy of the volcano, 
and ever and anon in the distance its deep thunderings will 
be heard, boding fearful things. The giant slumbers, but 
the slightest touch would suffice to rouse him into action. 

Every age may be said to possess a spirit peculiarly as 
well as originally its own. This will readily be seen fromthe 
slightest inspection into the nature of things. It is an imme- 
diate consequence of what is usually termed “ the irrever- 
sible law of nature.’’ Thus, to reiterate a trite, because oft- 
mentioned fact, ours is emphatically a world of change. 
Nothing stationary—birth, bloom, maturity, these decay, 
decline, fall. Such is the order of the universe. It is a 
steady, continuous motion—progression, constant, uni- 
form, or retrogression. One age receding with its pecu- 
liarities of tone and character, is succeeded by another, 
and a new order of things introduced. Now the spirit of 
an age, in whatever seyse it be metaphorically employed, 
is literally neither more nor less than the general tone of 
that age coalesced, and as it were verified. It is of ne- 
cessity, then, dependent for its character upon the age ; 
and since a correspondence, arising from this relation, 
always exists between the two, the one must participate 
in whatever change the other undergoes. To this fact is 
doubtless attributed the peculiarity first premised as char- 
acterizing the events of eachage. For since, as shown, 
these latter owe their general direction and tendency to 
the spirit of the age, whatever originality distinguishes 
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this spirit,*the same must belong to the events which it 
generates, 

These are upon record, repeated and marked exempli- 
fications of this fact. Nor is it an unpleasant task to trace 
out and explore the deep-hidden mysteries and arcana of 
ths mighty Past. The mind delights to revert to, and 
ramble amid the dim, misty scenes of pristine ages—to 
scan, as it were, through the long vista of bye-gone years, 
what appears a “ pleasant land of dreams,” and there to 
realize many a glowing anticipation. Time, grey chroni- 
cler, with its unhallowed touch, hasrendered sacred the halls, 

“Where Socrates once spoke, and Plato plead,”—— 
though now an ivied mass of ruins, and 
“ That brilliant climes 
Immortalized by Tully’s tongue sublime, 
By Raphael's pencil, and by Virgil’s pen,” 

though no longer vocal with the poet’s lays, or the deep, 
thrilling tones of its master orators, is yet warm in the 
hearts and imaginations of all. That was indeed a pe- 
culiar age. It is alone, unparalleled. The spirit of 
idealism in its purest and most refined form then prevailed. 
What a grand, a magnificent conception was that which 
gave birth to a Hercules. He was the creation of an iron 
spirit—the living active impersonification of that spirit, 
and as such, the type of his age. In him we behold the 
real embodied in the ideal; these actualized, as it were. 
His fabled achievements illustrate the stern workings and 
giant effects of an iron spirit upon an iron age. Those 
were in consequence the days of heroes and demi-gods, of 
mighty enterprises and great events, of lofty, energetic 
exertions. It is a period that stands forth in bold relief 
upon the historian’s page, and still bolder in the minds of 
men. But this could not endure forever. Like the cloud 
at noonday, which as it flits across the heavens, casts a 
momentary and delusive glow upon objects beneath, it 
was evanescent. Another, a more genial spirit breathed 
over the nations. Under its enervating influence the iron 
nerve became palsied, withered—the stern unyielding en- 
ergy deadened. Martial exploits, deeds of noble daring 
erewhile wont to elicit universal applause and admiration, 
had lost their charm; and the clarion’s voice that once 
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rung to summon men to the “trial of strength,” now 
yielded to the milder strains of the lyre. That wasa 

riod distinguished for its triumphs, not of arms, but’of 
ove; for the torrents shed, not of blood, but wine; for the 
waste and ruins, not of cities and empires, but of mind— 
intellect. 

What a dreary desolate picture does the dark age pre- 
sent to our view. One long, cheerless, uninterrupted 
night, illumined by no cheering ray, or if at intervals a 
bright unearthly glare lighted up the appalling gloom, it 
was the momentary glance of the meteor, serving but to 
render the darkness more fearfully visible, or the light- 
ning’s lurid flash, elicited by the fierce collision of warring 
elements to direct the course of the bolt and show it where 
to strike. 

To the mind’s eye it appears a chaotic void, over which 
the spirit, like an infernal demon brooded, shutting out 
every ray of light, and inveloping all in one common 
shroud. 

But this has long since passed away. A new era has 
dawned upon our world. Another, a mightier spirit 
broods over the waters. The giant of ages is roused from 
his slumbers, and is stalking abroad in his might. It is 
the long smothered voice of centuries that speaks, and 
every breeze that sweeps over the land proclaims that the 
Spirit of Enterprise is roused and in active play. 

Oseoon. 


Paust. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 
Faust and seven Devils. 


Faust.—Ye ?—Are ye the fastest spirits of Hell ? 
All the Spirits —We are. 

Faust.—Have ye all the same speed ? 

All the Spirits.—No. 

Faust.—And who among you is the fastest ? 
All the Spirits.—That am I. 
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Faust.—A wonder truly, that among seven Devils there 
should be only six liars,—I must know ye better. 

The first Spirit.— Thou wilt indeed! Once— 

Faust.—Once! What meanest thou—Doth the Devil 
preach repentance ? 

The first Spirit——Yes, to the obdurate. But keep us 
not here waiting. 

Faust.—Whiat is thy name and how fast art thou ? 

The first Spirit—Thou mayest have a question sooner | 
than an answer. 

Faust.—Very well—look here—now what do I do? 

The first Spirit—Thou drawest thy finger quickly 
through the lamp flame. 

Faust.—And burn myself not. So go thou and fly 
seven times through the flames of Hell without scorching 
thyself—ha! thou art dumb—thou remainest—go boast 
to the Devil.—Thou second spirit what is thy name ? 

The second Spirit.—Chil; that is, in your tiresome 
language, “ The arrow of the Pestilence.” 

Faust.—Aund how fast art thou ? 

Second Spirit.—Thinkest thou that I belie my name, I 
am as swift as the Plague-Dart. 

Faust.—Go then and be servant to some physician, thou 
art much too slow forme. Thou third spirit what is thy 
name? 

The third Spirit.—I am called Dilla, for the wings of 
the wind bear me. 

Faust.—And thou the fourth ? 

Fourth Spirit—My name is Jutta, for Iam as swift 
as lightning. 

Faust.—Oh miserable spirits whose speed may be ex- 
pressed in limited numbers. Ye 

Fifth Spirit—Heed them not, they are beneath thy 
contempt. They are only Satan’s messengers in the ma- 
terial world. But we who are employed in the spiritual 
world thou wilt find faster. 

Faust.—And how fast art thou? 

Fifth Spirit.—Fast as the thanks of men. 

Faust.—That is something! But the thanks of man 
come not always quickly. They are slow enough I ween 
when Virtue and Truth demand them—true thou canst 
be fast enough when thou wilt. But who will assure me 
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that thou wilt always be so, no I will no more trust thee 
than I would myself. Ah—(to the sixth Spirit) speak— 
how fast art thou ? 

Sixth Spirit.—As rapid as the wrath of the Avenger. 

Faust.—The Avenger? what Avenger? 

Sixth Spirit—The Almighty, the terrible to whom 
vengeance belongs, since it so pleases him. 

Faust.—Fiend thou blasphemest, for 1 see thee smile. 
As fast dost thou say as the wrath of Ah! I had 
nearly spoken his name. Nay, he will not be mentioned 
among us. As quick dost thou say as his wrath, and I 
yet live and sin! 

Sixth Spirit.—That he permits thee to sin is vengeance 
in itself. 

Faust.—And shalla Devil now teach me that for the 
first time! No his wrath is not quick and if thou art no 
faster than his wrath be gone.—(To the seventh Spirit) 
How fast art thou ? 

Seventh Spirit.—Mortal hard to please if J am not fast 
enough for thee, 

Faust.—Speak out, how fast ? 

Seventh Spirit.—Not faster nor slower than the passing 
from Good to Evil. 

Faust.—Ha! Thou art the Spirit for me! As fast 
sayest thou as the passing from Good to Evil! Yes, that 
is fast—there is naught I trow more rapid than that; hence 
thou apparition of Hell—Away—As the passage from 
Good to Evil. I have known myself how fast that is! 
I have proved it. Cartos. 








THE PLAUSIBILITY OF ERROR. 2 i 


APPEARANCES are not realities. The baser metals may 
shine with the same lustre as the pure yellow gold, and 
the canvass may be tinged with all the beauties of the 
natural landscape. Vice often borrows virtue’s cloak and 
palms herself off as virtue’s self, and malicious hatred in 
friendship’s mask, courts her intended victim that she may 
stab him in her embrace. 























72 The Plausibility of Error. 

For every valuable reality there is a corresponding 
worthless counterfeit, for every truth a corresponding 
error. But while every other counterfeit deceives only 
by being disguised, and while its deception may be dis- 
covered and exposed even through its false covering, is it 
not strange that error, error of the most ephemeral spe- 
cies, without any disguise whatever, should be successful 
in representing itself as eternal truth? The external senses 
are by no means as liable to deception as the perceptive 
faculties. We do not mistake the trumpet’s clangor for 
the mellow tones of the flute, nor the airy bubble fora globe 
of solid glass. The difference is at once apparent and the 
distinction made. But the mind cannot, without painful 
elaburation, separate the veriest truths from the grossest 
errors, and is often involved the more deeply in the mazes 
of error, in proportion to its endeavors to extricate itself 
from them. It is when in the exercise of the higher fac- 
ulties of his nature, that man is most liable to imposition ; 
it is when he needs most of all to be correct, that he is 
most of all likely to mistake; it is in his investigations 
after truth, his own peculiar sphere, that doubt and un- 
certainty rest upon every step. 

Much more error than truth is believed and sanctioned 
by the mass of mankind. More has been transmitted 
us from the past, and more doubtless will be consigned by 
us to posterity. Every nation on the globe has a religion, 
but believing as we do, that Christianity is the only true 
religion, what proportion of the human race can be in 

ession of truth as it relates to this, the most important 
of all subjects? To say nothing of those who have never 
heard of the gospel, what proportion of nominal Christians 
hold to the leading, essential doctrines of the Bible. By 
this consideration alone, we at once perceive the extent to 
which the most radical error is diffused. With the book 
of all Truth—the only pure Truth—from which to derive 
their belief, men have creeds so numerous, so conflicting, 
that if we adopt any one of them as the just exposition of 
the word of God, by far the greater number must be pal- 
pably erroneous. And if with an unerring guide to direct 
them in the formation of their opinions, men so widely err, 
how near the truth will they approach, when they have 


naught upon which to base their theories, but when both 
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foundation and superstructure are alike the unsupported 
product of their own imaginations ? 

In political science, we witl the history of nearly six 
thousaud years from which to leara—the experience of 
all past ages—we, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come, in this westeru hemisphere, in the last days of time, 
are making a graud “ experiment,’’ in order to ascertain 
whether man is capable of self-goverumeut. Men, it 
seems, are just beginning to learn the most elemeutary 
principles of goverumeut, and therefore all antiquity has 
been in ignorance and error, with regard to some of the 
fundamental doctrines of political science. 

So too, and iu a still more eminent degree, with relation 
to numerous branches of physical scieuce. How slowly 
have the sublime mysteries of nature been unfolded to 
man’s admiring gaze. How recent are those discoveries 
which have overturned all former theories reudered sacred 
by antiquity aud universality of belief. Those “lesser 
lights”? which twinkle in the firmament above, man has 
ceased to look upon as 

“«Gimlet holes, to let the glory through,” 

and views in each a world, or world of worlds, subject to 
the immutable laws of matter, and moving on with all the 
attendant retinue of celestial orbs in majestic harmony. 
The phenomenon, which puzzled the Athenian philoso- 
pher, aud ou account of which he is said to have thrown 
himself into the flowing waters of the Euripus, has long 
since been explained by referring it to Lunar iuflaence. 
As yet, however, the threshold of many departments of 
physical science is but crossed. It may be that the expe- 
rience of a few years will make such revelations as will 
utterly explode those systems of scientific belief which 
now universally obtain. At least, experimental philoso- 
phy has already proven the whole world to have been in 
error as concerus some of the most evident maxims of phy- 
sical science. 

But why is it that error is so common, and entertained 
to so great an extent? Does the difficulty of apprehend- 
ing truth reside in the mental constitution or in the nature 
of those objects from which the mind derives its ideas? 
In neither doubtless. The mind is not so constituted that 
we are utterly incapable of distinguishing the false from 
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the true, nor is the nature of the objects presented to the 
mind such as to preclude correct conclusions respecting 
them, when a thorough examination is instituted. There 
are objects concerning which our knowledge is so limited, 
that we can arrive at no definite result,even when they 
have been investigated to the greatest possible extent. 
Yet this does not justify a wrong conclusion. We are not 
obliged to believe what is erroneous, because we cannot 
comprehend with absolute exactness what is really correct. 
When there is insufficient evidence to prove either the 
truth or falsity of a proposition, we may withhold our as- 
sent from it altogether. Addison neither believed nor dis- 
believed in witchcraft, but on a point so important held 
his miud in delightful equilibrium. Not so, however, with 
the generality of mankind. ‘They must believe something 
on every subject, and that something they care not wheth- 
er it is correct or not. There are a few of Pyrrho’s creed, 

who will believe nothing unless mathematically demon- y 
strated, and perhaps not then. Falling into the opposite 
extreme they exhibit a kind of mental obstinacy, invinci- 
ble to all persuasion and argument. They manifest the 
same indecision with regard to the truth of a proposition 
as that aniinal, notorious in history, which starved between 
two bundles of hay, not knowing which to eat first. Not ) 
so with the mass, They believe what they first meet 
with, without subjecting it to investigation, and from the 
mere plausibility of error, adopt it rather as their creed. 
To such minds the labor of examination is insupportable, 
and they prefer error, because it needs no toil to be secured. 
So great is this general credulity, that nothing is too ab- 
surd to be believed. The wildest theories are daily formed, 
and meet with numerous advocates. It matters not that 
they are soon exploded, from their various atoms spring 
up others still more extravagant, to meet the same fate 
and produce the like results. 

But the credulity of mankind is not the only cause of 
the general diffusion of error. The great ignorance which 
prevails ; our numerous prejudices in favour of what anti- 
quity has sanctioned, and what our fathers have taught 
us; and in some cases that intellectual pride which leads 
us to push our investigations beyond the bounds of human 
knowledge,—these, with many other causes, combine to 
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produce that diffusion. Ignorance is almost synonymous 
with error, though not so from any necessity. Knowledge 
communicates truth, and the knowledge of error leads to 
its correction; for none will hold to what they believe 
erroneous. In proportion, then, to the diffusion of intelli- 
gence is error’s darkness dispelled and truth’s clear light 
revealed. 

It is difficult to account for our regard for whatever is 
stamped with the impress of age, a regard so peculiar as 
to lead us to mingle all the excellencies of antiquity with 
its hideous deformities, to neglect discriminating between 
what is worthy of our imitation, and what we ought most 
ofall to avoid. It is this that prevents our deriving im- 
portant benefit from the experience of past ages. Instead 
of admiring and imitating ancient good, and rejecting 
hoary-headed error, we look upon all antiquity as sacred, 
love its follies and adore its crimes. 

In childhood we receive with implicit faith all that is 
imparted us by our instructors. Our first impressions give 
character to our whole lives. The opinions formed in 
youth, though modified in after life, never lose their influ- 
ence on the man. These opinions however erroneous are 
by one generation instilled into the growing minds of the 
next, and thus is error promulgated and reproduced in 
unbroken order down the stream of time. No peculiar 
creed has any warrant for its existence in the-next gener- 
ration, save in the presumption that the descendants of the 
supporters of that creed will in turn become its patrons. 
The correctness of the principles of any creed will not cer- 
tainly perpetuate it, for some are ready to adopt any code of 
belief whatever, when uninfluenced by prejudice. It is 
this continuous transmission of opinions and feelings which 
identifies the followers of any particular sect, and ensures 
to that sect more than an ephemeral existence. Thus the 
errors of former times are now to a great extent our errors, 
and on this ground too may the general diffusion of error 
be partially explaind. 

Those errors which result from pride of intellect, while 
comparatively few are of radical importance. This pride 
almost universally leads to the subversion of the founda- 
tion of all truth, by calling in question the correctness of 
those maxims by which reason must be guided in its oper- 
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ations, or by exalting reason as an infallible judge before 
whose tribunal divine revelation and all that human wis- 
dom has deduced from it must appear either for approval 
or condemnation. Its constant tendency is to scepticsm ; 
not merely with refereuce to those subjects upon which 
men differ but those also admitted on all hands as true. 

In general it may be stated that the wide diffusion of 
error is due to its great plausibility. The forms in which 
it presents itself are pleasant and beautiful. Its garb oft- 
times is the same as the vestments if truth. It captivates 
the imagination by its gay exterior, flatters the judgment 
by an array of specious arguments, and allures the taste 
by its uuweared caterings. It addresses itself with untir- 
ing assiduity to every feeling, every seuse ; and many are 
the victims of its seduction. 

If, however, it is true that while each generation becomes 
physically weaker, it also becomes meutally stronger, it 
must also be true that error is gradually losing its hold on 
the human miud, and that in process of time, man will 
approximate to absolute intellectual perfection. It is the 
direct tendency of error to enervate the intellectual facul- 
ties. Meutal power is exactly proportional to the amount 
of practical truth eutertained, so that an increase of this 
power argues at once an increase of truth, to the over- 
throw of what is false. Who then can say, that the time 
is not coming when all error shall be utterly swept away 
—wheu all men “ shall see as they are seen, and know as 
they are known.” RH, ® %, 





A FRAGMENT. 


Nature, to him who seeks her truths aright, 
Doth lend, to guide his steps, her purest light: 
In many a changing form she softly woes, 
Now sternly threatens, now as sweetly sues. 
Yet thouzh with beauty all her lessons fraught, 
With toil alone, their lofty truths are bought; 
And if though Beauty’s forms, her breathing voice, 
Bids in its joyous smile thy heart rejoice ; 
If loveliest fluwers should around thee bloom, 
To hght the pathway to thine unknown home, 
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Dark whispered warnings in their fleetness lie ; 

“ As all things pass away—thou too must die.” 
Or if in terror she enwrap her form, 

And sweep the Heavens in the battling storm, 

The clouds will pass, the Iris bend above ; 

Mercy and Justice share the throne with Love. 
Or if in majesty sublime of wrath. 

She in the Earthquake yawn upon thy path, 

In the dark Grave she bids thee seek its cause, 

And from the clutch of Death abstract her laws. 
From them high mysteries she bids thee learn, 

And trace the characters that in them burn ; 

Display their secret properties to view, 

And from the Beautiful extract the ‘T'rue. 

Yet though ’tis sad to know that there have been, 

Beauties which never can by us be seen ; 

That the most active mind is far too slow, 

Learn all we can, that much is left to know. 

Yet learn that all—be ever on the watch ; 

From every winged moment, beauties catch. 

The task itself will well thy toil repay, 

With pleasure real that passeth not away ; 

For Nature in her works an influence grants, 

To sooth the passions she herself implants. iz 





PERCEPTION AND CULTURE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The world is beautiful. Almost every object in exter- 
nal nature presents something in it, worthy of admiration. 
Most of its scenes are of such a kind, as to produce in the 
mind of the beholder, various pleasiug emotions. 

The feeling with which we contemplate any lovely ob- 
ject in nature, may not inaptly be termed the sense or 

reoption of the Beautiful. A proper culture of this, is 
in a great measure requisite to the enjoyment; and we 
might say, even the happiness of man. How that sense 
or perception is brought into action, whether by the object 
itself on which it acts, or by a voluntary effort of the mind, 
independent of any influence the object may exert ; or by 
a mutual codperation of both, we leave for more profound 
philosophers to determine, It is enough for us to know, 
there is such a thing as Beauty ; and that we have within 
us a perception of the Beautiful. We know it, because 
we experience the influence and operation of both. Yet 
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ations, or by exalting reason as an infallible judge before 
whose tribunal divine revelation and all that human wis- 
dom has deduced from it must appear either for approval 
or condemnation. Its coustant tendency is to scepticsm ; 
not merely with refereuce to those subjects upon which 
men differ but those also admitted on all hands as true. 

In general it may be stated that the wide diffusion of 
error is due to its great plausibility. The forms in which 
it presents itself are pleasant and beautiful. Its garb oft- 
times is the same as the vestments if truth. It captivates 
the imagiuation by its gay exterior, flatters the judgment 
by an array of specious arguments, and allures the taste 
by its unweared caterings. It addresses itself with untir- 
ing assiduity to every feeling, every sense ; and many are 
the victims of its seduction. 

If, however, it is true that while each generation becomes 
physically weaker, it also becomes mentally stronger, it 
must also be true that error is gradually losing its hold on 
the human miud, and that in process of time, man will 
approximate to absolute intellectual perfection. Itis the 
direct tendency of error to enervate the intellectual facul- 
ties. Meutal power is exactly proportional to the amount 
of practical truth eutertained, so that an increase of this 
power argues at once an increase of truth, to the over- 
throw of what is false. Who then can say, that the time 
is not coming when all error shall be utterly swept away 
—wheu all men “ shall see as they are seen, and know as 
they are known.” N. ® *. 





A FRAGMENT. 


Nature, to him who seeks her truths aright, 

Doth lend, to guide his steps, her purest light: 

In many a changing form she softly woes, 

Now sternly threatens, now as sweetly sues. 
Yet thouzh with beauty all her lessons fraught, 

With toil alone, their lofty traths are bought; 

And if though Beauty’s forms, her breathing voice, 

Bids in its j joyous smile thy heart rejoice ; 

If loveli should 1 thee bloom, 

To lght the pathway to thine unknown home, 
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Dark whispered warnings in their fleetness lie ; 
“ As all things pass away—thou too must die.” 


Or if in terror she enwrap her form, 
And sweep the Heavens in the battling storm, 
The clouds will pass, the Iris bend above ; 
Mercy and Justice share the throne with Love. 
Or if in majesty sublime of wrath. 
She in the Earthquake yawn upon thy path, 
In the dark Grave she bids thee seek its cause, 
And from the clutch of Death abstract her laws. 
From them high mysteries she bids thee learn, 
And trace the characters that in them burn ; 
Display their secret properties to view, 
And from the Beautiful extract the True. 
Yet though ’tis sad to know that there have been, 
Beauties which never can by us be seen; 
That the most active mind is far too slow, 
Learn all we can, that much is left to know. 
Yet learn that all—be ever on the watch ; 
From every winged moment, beauties catch. 
The task itself will well thy toil repay, 
With pleasure real that passeth not away ; 
For Nature in her works an influence grants, 
To sooth the passions she herself implants. ia 





PERCEPTION AND CULTURE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The world is beautiful. Almost every object in exter- 
nal nature presents something in it, worthy of admiration. 
Most of its scenes are of such a kind, as to produce in the 
mind of the beholder, various pleasiug emotions. 

The feeling with which we contemplate any lovely ob- 
ject in nature, may not inaptly be termed the sense or 

reception of the Beautiful. A proper culture of this, is 
in a great measure requisite to the enjoyment; and we 
might say, even the happiness of man. How that sense 
or perception is brought into action, whether by the object 
itself on which it acts, or by a voluntary effort of the mind, 
independent of any influence the object may exert; or by 
a mutual codperation of both, we leave for more profound 
philosophers to determine, It is enough for us to know, 
there is such a thing as Beauty ; and that we have within 
us a perception of the Beautiful. We know it, because 
we experience the influence and operation of both. Yet 
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with all this knowledge, there are few comparatively, who 
properly guide and cultivate their feelings of the Beauti- 
ful. Holding as they do, no inferior rank among the 
other nobler qualities of the mind, they deserve, as well 
as demand, that careful and tender culture, their nature 
requires ; and which, if bestowed, would never fail to give 
in return the richest, purest rewards of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. 

By some, it may be considered trifling and effeminate, 
to bestow much care on this so esteemed, tenderer faculty ; 
and as displaying a culpable weakness and folly in turn- 
ing from other objects and pursuits, to seek enjoyment and 
profit in the ordinary scenes of nature. Beauty, in itself 
considered, is worthiess, say they, and therefore beneath 
serious attention. It may do for the passing gratification 
of an idle hour, but is worth nothing more. 

These great and busy sages, as their reasonings and con- 
clusions prove them to be, are formed in two distinct 
classes. Oue consisting of cold philosophic speculators, the 
other made up of various business characters. By the 
former, the beautiful in nature is made so much a stranger, 
as seldom or never to be enjoyed. To the Jatter, it has 
become so familiar, as scarce to receive deserving atten- 
tion. The one gazes on a beautiful landscape, or a lovely 
object, only as a subject of barren speculations, and silly 
conjectures respecting the essence of beauty. The other 
dwells with avaricious eyes on the sublimest and most 
enchanting scenery, as a mere object of traffic. These are 
they, in whose iron souls, self, like a lean miser hoards up 
and clutches fast its stores of sordid feelings. Every door 
and avenue of the heart is bolted and closed up against 
every other emotion, but such as conduces to interest, 
emolument, wealth. For such, nothing contains real 
beauty, but the glitter of gold, the jingle of silver, or the 
fumbling of small coloured silk paper. The other class 
shut themselves up, as it were, from nature in all her 
glowing loveliness, in the lonely retirement of the closet. 
Here, instead of learning from nature’s own magnificent 
and ever-open volume, lessons of wisdom pure and holy, 
and feeling in the soul their sweet and blessed influence, 
they study her, if study her at all, in the remnants of dead 
men’s brains; but are oftener found wrangling among the 
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cold, perplexing abstractions and splendid nonsense of the 
ools. 

And sv too with the great mass of mankind. They 
gaze upon the most stupendous scenery of nature, with 
little or no emotion, because accustomed to look on all her 
operations as ordinary occurrences. To the laborer the 
sun rises for nought else, but to summon him to his daily 
toils, The glorious and golden halo which surrounds his 
setting, is but the signal of repose for his weary limbs. 
The moon ascends her blue pathway in mild and queenly 
majesty, but to smile on his slumbers; and melodious 
voices come from the far off worlds, but to harmonize with 
his pleasant dreams. The linked seasons come and go in 
beautiful succession bringing and taking with them each 
its peculiar loveliness, glories, fruits and blessings, but to 
minister to his and others comforts. A splendid landscape 
is but one of nature’s common places, or the destined scene 
of his future labours. 

And thus with all that is grand and sublime in Beau- 
ty. Itis beheld by the majority of mortals with no other 
feelings, or associations, than those immediately connected 
with present circumstances. 

But how different with the real lover of nature. To 
him nothing is common, nothing ordinary. He recognises 
in the twinkling orbs above, worlds, suns and systems, 
“the handiwork” of the Creator; and hears in their 
music, the commanding majesty of the voice of God. 
« The greater lights,’ as they begin their daily and night- 
ly ascent, produce in him something of delighted emotion 
felt over the young creation, when “the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
And so too with the seasons. He goes forth on a gay 
morning in spring, while yet the lingering footprints of 
winter may be traced in the woodlands, and when all na- 
ture is just bursting into life, and with strong joyous feel- 
ings, rises to the contemplation of the Beautiful, beholding 
in everything the life-quickening energy of the all pervad- 
ing Spirit. Then it is he muses with rapture-kindling 
spirit on his own everlasting potency, as he thus stands 
witness to the resurrection of universal nature from her 
wintry death-bed ; and becomes lost in acon amaze- 
ment, as with resuscitated strength she shakes from her 
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chilly form the white grave clothes, in which she had been 
enshrouded, and slowly draws on her own green and beau- 
tiful robes, And here too, he learns what most of all 
ought to be learned and thought on, his own eternity of 
being; and that he too, enshronded and coffined as he 
must be, will one day wake from the slumbers of the grave, 
and flinging from him his cold vestments of clay, will be 
robed inthe grandeur of immortality. The glories too, 
of Summer, the sweet melancholy fading of nature’s love- 
liness in Autumn, and even the lone howl and wild sub- 
limity of the Winter’s storm, awaken in his soul various 
delightful, solemn themes for grateful remembrance and 
holy thought. And all these combine to make him a bet- 
ter, happier man. 

If this really be the distinction betweeen these different 
classes of mortals, (and we have every reason to believe 
it is,) then none it is presumed would prefer the condition 
of any among the former, to that of the latter. But to be 
participators in the same joys, we must become partakers 
in the same endeavours. If we would enjoy this world, 
and live in the bright anticipation of one better and loveli- 
er and holier, we must diligently cultivate our own per- 
ceptions of the one great, mysterious Beautiful. If we 
would hear voices calling us to realms where all is bliss, 
we must open our ears and atiend to the sweet sounds 
that come to us from the harmonies of Immortal Truth, and 
the loud conspiring tones of all rejoicing nature, proclaim- 
ing in unison, the sublime and glorious beauties which 
surround the Eternal Godhead. 





LIBERTY AND LAW. 


Among men there has always existed a desire for liber- 
ty. They have desired it because of a natural aversion to 
pain as well as because of a natural wish for pleasure. 
For liberty in a general sense may be considered freedom 
from dangers of all kinds. Freedom from dangers to the 
body, such as robberies, assaults and murders ; and free- 
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dom from dangers to the mind, or moral evils, such as‘slan- 
ders, abridgment of privileges and restrictions of conscience. 
Where there is liberty a man may worship his God as he 
thinks fit, without fear of the rack or the prison house. 
Where there is liberty a man is his own peculiar property, 
as his Maker intended. But, although liberty is sought 
because of aversion to pain, and desire of pleasure, yet 
we must not suppose that it is the patroness of cowardice 
and licentiousness, No, far from it. For even indepen- 
dent of any principle that may be laid down, we have but 
to look at the history of past ages, to learn that the great, 
the good, the wise and the brave, have ever been the true 
votaries of this beautiful principle. Nay, when we know 
that within a bosom there exists an ardent love of liberty, 
it is but evidence of a mind conscious of its own existence 
and identity, a mind conscious of its origin and recogniz- 
ing in this fair world a dwelling-place, intended for it by 
its Maker. 

Co-existing with this love of liberty, isa wish to pre- 
serve it; and to this end men have devised certain means, 
which although they have been slightly various at differ- 
ent times, yet have always been based upon the same gen- 
eral principle. To preserve their freedom they had _ re- 
course to agreements, which should regulate them in their 
actions with regard to one another. These agreements 
were called laws. They originated in necessity, and from 
necessity will ever continue in existence. The necessity 
arose from the danger of losing liberty, and the danger 
arose out of the wrongs of men toward one another ; which 
wrongs were the result of natural weakness. 

The design of law in general is to inflict penalty, whilst 
it points out no path which may lead toa reward. And 
the utility of this design may be seen in this. There are 
those whose tendencies are naturally wicked, and who by 
their own unbridled license would willingly abridge the 
liberties of others. To all such the law presents insuper- 
able barriers, aud thus preserves those whose Jove for 
their fellows is such that they would have others enjoy the 
same privileges with themselves. 

Law which is absolutely requisite for the existence of 
liberty, has various though salutary effects upon men in 
general, It causes those who legislate to enter into the 
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philosophy of human nature, to seek the springs of good 
and evil, that they may regulate their course thereby. For 
good laws must necessarily be made by able men. Who 
are they who are chosen to make the law? Not those 
who would banish public liberty from the face of the earth ; 
not those who though they may feel the love of liberty 
strong within them, are yet destitute of that strength of 
mind whereby they may perceive, and fully understand 
the intimate relations between cause and effect. But sim- 
ply those who have been recommended to the public by 
their education or talents, and who from their observation 
and experience, are able to understand the nature and 
habits of the people for whom they legislate. Nor is this 
all; they must experience and feel within them that ardent 
love of liberty and that self devoted patriotism which must 
recommend their principles to the people who would make 
them legislators. 

Whilst on those whose sole duty it is to obey the laws 
it exercises the salutary influence which causes them to 
respect the liberties of each other. For even they who 
deny the principles of mutual right, they who through the 
baseness of their characters and the malignity of their dis- 
positions, are disposed to value as naught the lives and 
property of their fellow citizens, even they through fear 
of penalty will recognize the supremacy of the law, and 
act in a manner conducive to the maintenance of the lib- 
erties of their fellow men. So, fear of the law amongst 
those destitute of principle together with the desire of lib- 
erty amongst those whose dispositions lead them to good, 
tend to produce strict justice. 

In every age of the world, there has been some species 
of law amongst men. But in the earlier stages of society, 
the laws were very rude. As an example of the progress 
of law, we would instance England or the history of the 
English race from William the First. And we deem this 
instance just, because of the importance of this powerful 
people. They have experienced fendalism and freedom, 
wars foreign and civil of the most bloody and horible na- 
tures, state cabals and state intrigues, usurpations and ab- 
dications of the most peculiar character; they have suf- 
fered intermixtures of the most diverse kinds, and yet for 
all that have ever been a peculiar people. And added to 
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all this, her poets, her historians, her philosophers and her 
statesmen have ever stood first in the rank of honour and 
talent. From the auda regis of the conqueror, notwith- 
standing the corruptions of the Star Chamber, and in de- 
spite of such men as Jeffries, her laws have still goue on- 
ward, We.speak not of any particular period, such as when 
her criminal code was almost a disgrace; we speak not of 
any particular sovereign, whose tyranny and misgovera- 
ment would tend to destroy the name of freedom ; but we 
speak merely of the great changes and forward movements 
effected by the law of the land. We speak of her advance 
from barbarism to feudalism, from feudalism to liberty. 
Her Magna Charta, her revolutions, her beheading of 
Charles the First, all plainly show the progress of liberty 
dependent upon the progress of law. Throughout her 
whole history we see a gradual improvement in the cha- 
racter of her laws. From the stern, unflinching rigour of 
the earlier times, it has merged into the mild equality of 
legislation which may be considered one of the characte- 
ristics of the present age. Tie balance of power between 
the sovereign and the subject is now almost perfect, and 
well may that people be held up as an instance of liberty 
dependent upon law. 

The laws of nations differ in many respects. In some 
cases this difference exists merely in matters of trivial im- 
portance. In others the vital principles of human happi- 
ness come into notice.. Yet notwithstanding this difference 
the main purpose of all is to promote liberty amongst men, 
no matter whether the state be barbarous or civilized. 
The law of the barbarous state is now in the condition 
which once knew the civilized, and we feel justified by 
experience in saying that they will at a future day, stand 
where we and others of like condition now stand. Upon 
the whole we may say that the difference in laws is great. 
The different nations seem to be arguing the utility and 
sufficiency of their separate systems so that they may at 
length know but one system upon the earth. And when 
time and experience shall have decided upon one law and 
one language, oh, joy will there be upon earth, for then 
shall be witnessed the glorious spectacle of a world of one 
people, having a common language, a common law, and 
above all, a common liberty. 
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But notwithstanding the onward progress of law, even 
in its present state it seems to be somewhat prejudicial to 
true liberty. On account of the subterfuges of the coun- 
sellors and the ambiguity of such cases as do not seem to 
fall under any direct statute, the administration ef the law 
even now, is but a game of chance, or at best merely a 
trial of skill. But yet despite these hurtful circumstan- 
ces the mighty spirit of equal rights raises herself superior 
to them all. And we should look steadily to that time 
when justice shall really sway the decisions of our courts 
and regulate the actions of our citizens. But to look at 
this principle of which we speak; what is it that com- 
mands our attention? There is something in the idea 
that elevates the mind. Of justice the fundamental prin- 
ciple is equality. It is the principle of equality which 
holds the earth in its orbit—which regulates the universe. 
Equality is that for which honorable and upright men 
always seek ; equality among men they kuow to be the 
fundamental law of God. It is with this beautiful senti- 
ment that our Declaration of*Independence begins :—* All 
men are born equal.”” The tendency of the law is to per- 
fection, for it is based upon the principle that justice is the 
one thing desirable. And he who loves justice must feel 
-| within him the true “love of liberty protected by law.” 

By liberty we mean not the liberty of the brute, an un- 
bounded license founded in utter selfishness. Liberty 
when it does exist must exist in common. And in order 
that a man should live in the enjoyment of true liberty he 
must live as near as possible to the original state in which 
God created him. But before he can thus live, justice 
must reign. The desire for justice was one of the good 
principles retained by man after the fall. Before the fall 
we must imagine him perfect, in the image of God his 
maker; with every thing in his nature that could ennoble 
or elevate the man, But one of the attributes of Jehovah 
is that he is a just God making no distinctions of persons 
in dispensing his justice. And as upon the fall man’s 
good qualities became degenerate, so the principle of jus- 
tice among the rest became so far corrupted that it no 
longer resembled an attribute of God. But as the ten- 
dency of man is toward the original state which he left, 
we may entertain some hope that at a future day justice 
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will reign triumphant upon the earth. But before justice 
can exist we must have law—law powerful and stern in 
its majesty, swaying a moral sceptre over the thoughts and 
feelings of the nations. And to this should men turn for 
the perfection of justice. For this only on earth can 
speak in tones of thunder to the idle and dissolute among 
men, this only can awaken them to a sense of their duties 
to their fellow men, this only can lead them to a sense of 
their responsibilities as moral agents. 

Law is of two kinds, divine and human. We speak 
not now of the divine law except so far as it is blended 
with the human. The divine law is of itself grand 
and majestic, holding up to the doer or the breaker 
rewards and punishments. The rewards are peace of 
conscience; the punishments eternal infamy and pain. 
The human law is like unto it, but its resembiauce 
is that of the shrub unto the tree, or of the molehill 
unto the mountain. It also holds out rewards and 
punishments. The rewards are respectability amongst 
men; the punishments are infamy, imprisonment and 
death. The divine law holds out peace of coriscience and 
God-like holiness in an eternal heaven: the human law 
honour and respectability for a season. The one decrees 
the ignominy of an eternal hell, the death of an immortal 
soul; the other kills the body but cannot kill the soul. 
But no matter how insignificant the human law may ap- 
pear in comparison with the divine, it is yet our duty to 
attend to it that our earth may be as pure as possible. 
And in order to this, those who legislate should be the 
wisest and best. The dreadful intrigues of ultra-party 
spirit should never be allowed to enter the halls of legis- 
lation. The laws that are made by party spirit will be 
broken, contemned or reversed by party spirit. Banish 
this demon from the earth and the glorious spirit of liberty 
may yet walk abroad upon the earth. Let the law come 
forth from the people, the whole people, and the world 
will yet advance with giant strides toward perfection. 
Thus the liberty which we seek is merged in justice. 
Justice is resolved into law; and law unbiassed and un- 
wavering is the end of action. 
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THE RETURN HOME. #5 “\~ 


1 


in a short farewell is taken 
Of bosom friend and foe, 
Once more the parting word is spoken, 
Farewell, Farewell, we go. 
Our hearts are beating high with love 
Joy beams from every eye 
Pure as the timorous cooing dove 
Our breasts breathe forth no sigh. 


2 


Although we seize the friendly hand, 
And press it to our heart, 

Still the holy flame is fanned 

While absent and apart; 

Each one thinks of joys to come, 
Forgetful of the past, 

Joys which cease with the setting sun, 
Joys perhaps the last. 


3. 


Ye, if there be one place on earth 
That each holds next to heaven, 

*Tis that old familiar hearth, 

Where youth will be forgiven ; 

*Tis sweet to hear the water’s roar, 
As in childhood’s purest hour, 

*Tis sweet to see that spot once more 
Where love alone has power. 


4. 
The “ honest watch-dog’s” friendly bark 
Is welcome to our ear, 
The music voice of the summer lark 
Tells happmess is here ; 
The aged mother weeps with joy 
The father’s eye is bright, 
Oh “oa thou base and dark alloy 
Of this the Christian’s right. 


5. 


The sister still in silence stands 

With sparkling eye so proud, 

The babe extends its snowy hands, 
And lisps our name aloud ; 

The brother, too who shared with joy, 
In childhood’s earliest day, 
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The happiness with scarce alloy 
Of boyish sports and play. 

6. 
But now again tis time to part 
With those we hold most dear, 
Although the fountain of the heart 
Pours forth the burning tear. 
Strong is the chain which must be severed, 
Binding hearts perhaps too well ; 
Now again is love o’erpowered 
By the trembling word farewell. 


7 


The clinging ties which bind at first, 
* Uniting hearts together, 

Not all the power of man can burst, 

Or. aught below can sever ; 

Death rends them for the time apart, 

And brings the bitter tear, 

Tis but whispering to the heart, 

Eternity is near. 


8. 

It brings dark grief to those below, 
By it our hearts are riven, 

et it strikes the doubtful blow 
*T ween man on earth and heaven. 
Why is our joy on earth so brief ? 
Why does reason scorn 
Love's first fair budding leaf? 
Ah, “man was made to mourn.” 





THE IRISH REPEAL. ay I. A 


Wovutp a repeal of the legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland be beneficial to the latter country ; or, 
in other words, would an Irish parliament be advanta- 
geous to the inhabitants of that beautiful though unhappy 
island? The agitation of this question has been carried 
on for several years, not only in Ireland, but even by a 
particular class of American citizens, who seem to sympa- 
thize with the “ Hibernian Greens” on their arrival in the 
United States, 
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The Irish Repeal. 


That a repeal of the union would be most disastrous in 
its consequences to the Protestants of the Irish nation, will 
be evident to all who will consider the question with deli- 
beration and an unprejudiced mind. If we examine the 
state of affairs when an Irish parliament did exist, and 
compare it with that of the present time, we find a decided 
improvement in the tranquillity of the country now, in 
comparison to that, which was at the time, and before the 
union was formed. No once can reflect for a moment on 
the barbarous treatment which the Protestants received at 
the hands of their Roman Catholic brethren, without being 
in‘some measure convinced that the former were freed 
from the galling yoke of Popery, by the establishment of 
the union. Let us refer to some of the proceedings of the 
Irish parliament. In 1613, the first national parliament 
was held in Ireland. Its first transactions were tumul- 
tuous, The Catholics being aware of their superiority in 
numbers and power, openly urged their own claims and 
wishes, whilst at the same time they opposed every meas- 
ure brought forward by the other party. In vain did the 
protestants appeal to King James for redress ; he supported 
the adherents of the Pope. At length William, Prince of 
Orange, came to their assistance, but before he landed on 
their shores the work of slaughter had commenced, the 
Catholics had arisen in a mass and were putting the pro- 
testants to death in cold blood throughout the land, as 
Wexford Bridge, Vinegar Hill, and several other places 
bear testimony. The arrival of William put an end to 
such atrocious acts, and also to the unjust and corrupt 
parliament which would only admit of a Roman Catholic 
as Governor, and permit none of any other religion to as- 
cend the bench as Judges. William was hailed with de- 
light by the poor persecuted protestants, who flocked 
around his standard; and, soon the tide of affairs was 
turned in their favour. After the defeat of James and the 
dissolution of the Irish legislature, we acknowledge none 
but protestants were admitted to the parliament of Great 
Britain to represent Ireland; but is this to be wondered 
at, after the severe treatment they had received? Although 
this was the case, we do not find the party which was 
now successful exercising any unjust authority over their 
late persecutors. On the contrary, the very first act of the 
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British parliament, after the ascension of William to the 
throne of England, granted a pardon to all who had been 
in the service of James, and a restoration of their rights 
and titles. After the lapse of a few years, when it was 
thought that all party spirit had subsided, the Irish were 
again permitted to assemble a parliament in Dublin, but it 
was only popery to return to its old tricks, “in advancing 
the Roman Catholic Church, and setting forth the honour 
and dignity of the Pope’s holiness! and punishing, and 
repressing all heretics, and their damnable opinions.”’ 
This was Irish government, and it is for a repeal of those 
laws that Dan agitates, and his gulls yell. But the legis- 
lative candlestick is removed from Ireland, and justly too, 
as the only beams of light ever it shed on that land, were 
through the burning roofs of protestants’ dwellings. Some 
may suppose, however, that Ireland is not represented in 
the English houses of parliament, and that England forces 
on her whatever laws she pleases. Such is not the case, 
Ireland is on the same equality with Scotland and Eug- 
land; and sends her representatives to the parliament of 
Britain, chosen in the same manner as her sister kingdoms. 
She annually sends one hundred members to the House of 
Commons, and these are chosen by the people, and are 
composed of both parties, (since the passiug of the Eman- 
cipation Bill in 1828, allowiig the same privilege to the 
Catholics which the Protestants enjoyed ;) and besides 
those, Ireland sends her lords spiritual and temporal to the 
house of Peers. 

Having attempted, thus briefly, to show a few of the 
many evil proceedings which spring from an Irish govern- 
ment, we will take a glance at the character of those who 
are seeking to have it re-established, and also of those who 
are opposed to it; and will leave the impartial reader to 
draw his own couclusions, whether or not a repeal of the 
union would be beneficial to Ireland. 

In forming an opinion of any body of men, we natural- 
ly inquire what is the character of their chief, as it gene- 
rally turns out to be a very good index to that of his fol- 
lowers. Who, then, is the leader of the Irish repealers? 
A man, who with the assistance of the Pope’s ambassa- 
dors keeps five millions of his kind-hearted and hospitable 
countrymen in iguorance and oppression,—in ignorance, 
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because he will not instruct them in what is of infinitely 
more service to them than a knowledge of repeal, viz. to 
stay at home and mind their work—in oppression, be- 
cause when they do work he wheedles their wages from 
them under false pretences ; telling them that he will ac- 
complish things for Ireland, which he knows in his in- 
most heart is utterly impossible for him to perform. A 
man, who a few years ago, was brought by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms before the bar of the House of Commons, and 
there in the presence of all assembled, publicly censured 
by the Speaker, asa Liar and Slanderer. A man, who 
but a few weeks since was enjoying the “height of good 
living” in Richmond penitentiary ; and were it not for 
“ the glorious uncertainty of the law’? he would be there 
yet. We need not mention why the “Great Liberator’ 
was imprisoned; it is well known to all who ever heard 
his name, that he was never incarcerated «for building 
churches.”’ It is a well known fact that the poor Irish 
Catholic dare not enter under the lintel of his parish chap- 
el, on certain Sundays in the year until he has paid his 
subscription to the “ repeal rent,” and to this he must sub- 
scribe, no matter how poor he may be. This “rent” for 
the last year amounted to upwards of £20,000 or $100,- 
000, all of which Dan pockets, and we have never heard 
to what purpose a solitary cent of this money has ever 
been applied except to support O’Connell and his family 
in luxury. But, then, some may say that the greater part 
of this cash is collected from the nobles of the land. Quite 
the reverse ; the noblemen are not so easily gulled. No; 
it is from the deluded tools of priestcraft; a class whilst 
they pay such a tyrannical tax, are unable to provide them- 
selves with the common necessaries of life, and whose 
families are often in an almost naked and starving condi- 
tion. 

Thus, this false and libellous demagogue assuming to 
be the representative of millions perverts their loyal feel- 
ings, and hard earnings to his own base ends. And yet, 
a few men (we are glad they are few,) boasting in the 
name of Americans have compared him to Washington— 
compared the oppressor of one Country, to the deliverer of 
another—compared the man who screws the last penny 
from his deluded dupe, by means of his accomplished 
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blarney, to the man who was not only liberal and chari- 
table, but whose words were always in strict accordance 
with ¢ru¢h—compared theslanderer of* America and Amer- 
icans, to the man who risked his life in defence of his 
country and countrymen. Surely the persons who are 
capable of making this comparison, do it from ignorance, 
or if not they would alse be capable of acting the part of 
an Arnold in attempting to betray their country if it would 
advance their corrupt political ends. No true Americans, 
who love the name of Washington, should acknowledge 
the person as a citizen, who can thus cast reproach on the 
memory of their departed hero. What shall we say con- 
cerning the Repealers in general, or, as they are poetically 
styled by the immortal Dan, “The Emerald Legion’? 
To see and judge of them aright we would have to visit 
the Corn Exchange in Dublin on an evening of their meet- 
ing. There we would see them arrayed in all their native 
glory, shillela in hand—for a ship might as well go to sea 
without ballast, as Paddy to a gathering of his clan with- 
out a blackthorn. Yes, in the Corn Exchange the repeal- 
ers are to be seen in their real shape and true character ; 
many of them without coats, others again destitute of 
brogues; and a third class void of a head-dress; or if they 
have got this last article of wearing apparel, in many cases 
it is made of a rabbit’s skin, with the ears of that innocent 
quadruped sticking up from the wearer’s head, as straight 
as ever they were set by the living animal when saluted 
by the unwelcome notes of a hound: this adds in no small 
degree to the comicality of his whole appearance. If we 
were to look over the pages of any of their political pa- 
pers, the day after one of those meetings, we would see it 
announced in glaring characters that the meeting was 
most respectably attended. A stranger would be mista- 
ken if he supposed that those assembled knew for what 
purpose they had come together. Let him ask the ques- 
tion, what is the meaning of repeal? And he will like 
enough be answered, “ Why jewel be easy, do you not 
know avick ? Why, its something the Liberator is going 
to bring over from London when he gets money enough, 
that will make us every mother’s son big men entirely.” 


* See his letters on Slavery, published by the Abolition Soc. Phila. 
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This is all the majority of “ The Emerald Legion” know 
about repeal. The persons who are opposed to repeal, 
consist of the most respectable class in the nation; persons 
who think, read, and act for themselves, and know full 
well were Ireland by any mischance to become separated 
from England, that they would look in vain for that pro- 
tection of their rights which they now enjoy. The only 
slavery which exists in Ireland is that of popery. Let the 
people be instructed in true aud religious knowledge, and 
they will soon shake off the chains of priestcraft. Nor 
will the inflammatory language of Dan the Demagogue 
any more excite them to acts of violence against their 
sovereign Queen. We anxiously look forward to the day 
when Ireland shall be freed from the thraldom of popery. 
It is this, and this alone that is keeping so many of her 
brave sons and fair daughters in bondage. When she is 
freed from its servile chains—-in the language of her poet 
—she will then be 





great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 





“ Confidence and boldness do many times obtain that which would 
never be compassed by ordinary means.” — Machiavelli's Discourses. 
Book III. Chapter 445. 


Many a year hath been forgotten—perished many a Kaisar great, 
Since I saw three Leipsic students passing through the Northern gate ; 
Brethren were they, of one country—dwelling in a triple band, 

Ever had they been together—close allied in heart and hand. 


First to them outspoke the elder—firm his look and great his pride, 
Whither speed ye student brethren in this world so broad and wide; 
Guess your fates for I have heard it, many a time from sage and knight, 
He who prophecies at starting, often prophecies aright. 


Answer made him thus, the second—gazing o’er the distant town, 
Rich that city—fair its castles, wide it spreads o’er hill and down, 
a ee a Se, Sree ae Se OS SE 
Ere I die I will be provost of that University. 
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Many a weary day ’twill cost me, many an hour of grief and pain, 
Many a year of toil and labour ere that wished for place I gain ; 
It shall be my great endeavour—working ever, I must still 

Leave the weak J may behind_me, trusting in the strong J will. 


Answered thus the elder student—“ Mayest thou reach that place of pride’ 
Time leads on the gentle streamlet to an ocean broad and wide, 

I will be—whate’e: the lebour—honoured as a belted knight, 

And at last a grand Field-marshal, famed in many a bloody fight ! 


No weak scruples shall deter me—trusting neither bad nor good, 

I will win it, though to gain it I should wade through seas of blood ; 
It, with all my future actions, forms my sole Identity, 

It shall be the great Idea of my future destiny.” 


Thus to him outspoke the younger, he was weak and small I trow, 
Bat a fixed determination ever sat upon his brow ; 

“ Brothers—may success await you, loftier hopes than yours I bring, 
May you rule as monk and soldier, I will rule ye both as king.” 


Many an autumn leaf had fallen—many a spring and summer flown, 
Ere there sat three reverend nobles in the Court ball cf Cologne, 
! One a king and one a marshal, known to all the world was he, 
One was but the simple provost of an University. 
CaRLos. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 4 Ab; yey 


Gentle readers “salvete.”” We, the newly chosen edi- 
tors of the Monthly greet you. Deign for a short time to 
forget the all absorbing, all exciting theme of political 
movement, and list to our few remarks. We are here 
still. The country has been aroused, one party has been 
defeated, yet the Monthly still stands, like the bending 
willow of the fable, passed over by the storm which has 
uprooted giant forests, 

We have somewhere read of a divine who was required 
to preach from atext to be handed to him while in the 
pulpit. Upon opening the paper he found it perfectly 
blank, so he was required to preach from nothing. Up- 
on this fertile theme we are required to comment in our 
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table. If we however shall succeed half so well as our 
ecclesiastical hero, fortunate men shall we be. 

How very honourable a name is Editor. More respect 
should be accorded to him than the majority of mankind, 
the herd, arewilling to grant. Remember the title is 
ancient, is worthy. His magazine should be interesting, 
for the Editor of old was the “magister muneris,” the dis- 
penser of pleasures, the giver of the show. But, alas for 
the credit of humanity! at these shows the arena smoked 
with blood, the warm blood of human beings, of men 
«butchered to make a Roman holiday.”” The Editor 
should certainly be excused now if he merely indulge in a 
little cruelty, making game somewhat in the execution of 
his duties. Therefore ye rejected, be not too much irri- 
tated at what we shall say. And if we be in a smiling 
rather than a cruel mood, remember that we have noth- 
ing to do with Numidian Lions, but with creatures of a 
different species though sometimes ina “lion’s skin.”? Of 
the “ Rejected Addresses’? we would especially recommend 
the “ Excellentia Verecundiae”’ of “H.” His modesty 
must have prevented him from dealing with argument 
such as rude, rough men make use of. However his 
piece shows talent, and we have no doubt that he has 
written many a highly creditable essay, and only needs a 
worthier theme to produce a better article. 

But we now come to the wonderful contribution of 
“ Agneirad,” which, he informs, is “to be continued if 
desired.”” List to his story. “This is truly a wonderful 
age in which we live, composed of wonderful men, both 
great and small.” But we spare the reader. The author 
is evidently one of the wonderful small men of whom he 
speaks. We never have “during the whole course of our 
professional career”’ seen such an omnium gatherum. 
Its appropriate title would have been “ the world as it has 
been, is now, and will be, with remarks, upon the past, 
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present and future condition of the heavenly bodies, &c., 
&c.” Continue it “ Agneirad” certainly. We would ad- 
vise “ Lorenzo”’ to find shorter words. Every other word 
in his argument is a monstrosity, and the average length 
five syllables. Aristophanes invented a word of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight letters: so says Donegan. He is 
ahead of you friend ; your longest is less than that. At 
him “ Lorenzo.” 

The poetry of “ Bergen” is pretty good, flows smoothly 
sometimes, and, as the landlady in the old novel said, 
of the certainty of death, “is remarkably true.” But 
say the Edinburgh Reviewers of Byron’s “Hours of Idle- 
ness,” “a poem should contain at least one thought and 
that original.”” Mind it “ Bergen.” Think, quality not 
quantity. 

«“ Musings”’ is under consideration. The writer has 
many faults for which his many excellencies cannot entire- 
ly apologise. In this instance we would also condemn the 
selection of the subject. 

But let us not omit the effusion of “ Philo,’ written, as 
the informs us, as a valentine, but which he kindly offers 
to us both asan encouragement and accommodation. We 
think the request made of his Dulcinea in the penultimate 
stanza, 

“Oh deem me not a fool, &c.” 
to be indispensably necessary ; for the natural inference 
from the former verses would be that their maker was 
rather leaning that way. He becomes excessively pa- 
thetic towards the close, even to tears. Restrain yourself 
« Philo” by all means. 

We would advise many of ourcorrespondentsto read cate- 
fully the seventeenth Lecture of Blair, in which he speaks 
of /talics,and such like typographical eloquence. Let 
them remember that some of their readers are at least as 
capable of reading a piece properly, as they can be; and 
that a forcible expression seems infinitely more forcible 
when the reader is permitted to discover its strength, 
without the aid of superfluous italics. 

We believe we have now gotten through with “corres- 
pondents,”’ save some few sent to us with the modest re- 
quest “not to notice in the table.” Down with you then, 

ver shall mortal see your faces. And now let us say a 
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few words concerning the present condition of the Monthly. 
Some take great pleasure in speaking lightly of it, and in 
contrasting it with other magazines of the same class. 
Now should not these very men instead of cavilling thus, 
assist it by their own contributions? For since they have 
set themselves up for critics they are of course able to con- 
tribute. But if they are not, they deserve to be regarded 
but as childish grumblers who snarl at that which they 
“vainly strive to imitate.” But we request those who 
are so much behind the age as to write for it, to do their 
best. *Tis but a small labour at worst. Besides think of 
the fame. Fame, we are told, isan empty bubble, and so 
it is with the world. And frequently the world’s aspi- 
rants for fame feel very much put out by never finding 
their much looked for idol. But this is not the case with 
regard to the college, although this has been poeticall 

styled a world in miniature. Yet many things which 
hold true of the world do not belong to a college. Here 
at our college when a man seeks for fame he writes for 
the Nassau Monthly, and instead of writing all his days 
and nights without any recompense from his fellows, he 
has to write but one respectable piece and his reputation 
is established. Aud moreover we editors differ somewhat 
from the critics of the greater world. We do not ask who 
is the composer of a piece and then decide upon its merits, 
but we decide upon the composition and then form our 
estimate of the writer. But it is sometimes the case that 
we have to look merely to see if the article handed to us 
is respectable, and if so it be, it is forthwith inserted in 
our excellent periodical. So that if a man seeks for fame 
he does not have to contend against the defects of his own 
character or the monster public opinion. But in ¢imes af 
dearth he has only to write a piece of ordinary calibre 
and his goal is won; he figures in the Monthly and for the 
first time he sends his friends a number after having care- 
fully marked his own prodnction. The consequence is 
that he not only feels highly gratified and flattered himself, 
but his kinsfolk see in him a future “pillar of the state.” 
Now we would ask any one who values his own opinion 
of himself whether he can let such a glorious road of dis- 
tinction lie untravelled. To sum up all in one word we 
say, sow in the Nassau Monthly and reap undying fame. 





















